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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the effect of on-campus living 
upon scholastic achievement, dropout rate, and the number of students 
placed on academic probation, at York College of Pennsylvania. Forty 
on-campus residents from the 1975-76 freshman class were matched with 
forty off-campus students with regard to age, sex, intelligence, and 
marital status. Analysis of academic records revealed that the mean 
scholastic average of on-campus students was not higher than the 
average for those off campus, and that attrition and probation rates 
were not lower for campus residents. In light of these findings, it 
was recommended that the policy of York College requiring all 
freshmen to live on campus as an aid to scholastic achievement not be 
reinstated. Rather, it was suggested that those freshmen wishing to 
live off campus be released, replacing them with upperclassmen 
wishing, to live on campus. (Author/JDS) 
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ABSTRACT 

Wussano, Trank P. Ths Effects of a Compulsory On Campus Residency 
Policy Upon Academic Achievement for F reshmen ^ Resoarch Practlcum Presented 
to Nova University in Partial Fulfillment of the Requirements for the Degree 
of Doctor of Education, October 23, 1976. 

The study examined the effect of on campus living upon scholastic 
achievement, drop-out rate, and the number of students placed on academic 
probation for a sample of eighty students from the 1975-76 freshmen class. 
Forty off campus students were matched with forty on campus residents with 
regard to age, sex, intelligfince and marital status. Statistical t test an- 
alysis revealed that the mean scholastic average of on campus students was 
not higher than the average for those off campus. Chi-square analysis con- 
firmed that attrition rats and number of students placed on academic proba- 
tion was not lower for campus residents. 

It was recommended that the policy requiring all freshmen to live on 
campus under the guise of scholastic merit not be reinstated for the 1977-78 
academic year. Rather, it appears more realistic to release those freshmen 
from the residency policy who wish to leave, replacing them with upperclass- 
men on the waiting list. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Statement of the Problem 

This paper will examine the effects of a policy requiring freshmen 
students to live on campus upon academic achievement. Three basic ques- 
tions are attacked: 

1) Do freshmen dormitory residents have a significantly higher mean 
scholastic average than freshmen living off campus? 

2) Are there a significantly lower number of freshmen dormitory 
residents placed on academic probation than freshmen living off campus? 

3) Is there a significantly lower attrition rate for I'^reshmen dor- 
mitory residents as compared to freshmen living off campus? 

Significance to York College 

Over the last four years, the resident student population at York 
College has steadily increased. Dormitory study rooms have been converted 
to double occupancy rooms, and five '*mini-houses'* were purchased to accom- 
modate an additional 57 students during this time period. Even so, the 
number of students forced to move off campus increased from roughly 80 in 
1972 to over 400 in the fall of 1975. Interestingly enough, in 1970 there 
were vacancies in the residence halls which went unfilled. 

To meet the fluctuating demands for student housing, the York College 
administration has been continually readjusting residency policies. In 
1970, all non-local students were required to live in college owned housing. 
During the 1972 academic year, only freshmen were required to live in the 
residnece halls. When the 1975 and 1976 fall semesters began, the housing 
needs were so great that no one was required to live on campus. 
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On July 15, 1976, York Collaqo purchased Country Club Wanor, an apart- 
ment complex close to campus with a potential capacity for housing 254 stu- 
dents. As tenants gradually movG out of the complc?x, additional students 
will be assigned to move in. In Soptembsr, 1976, 58 students rocsived 
assignments to Country Club Wanor. It is projected that at least an ad- 
ditional 100 students will be moving into the complex in 1977. This in- 
crease in available housing has already stimulated preliminary discussions 
within the Administrative Council to re-establish the policy requiring all 
freshmen to live on campus, regardless of their preference. The main pre- 
mise for Such a policy is the assumption that residence halls promote aca- 
demic achievement, especially with regard to freshmen. This study will 
either support or reject that notion. 

If those freshmen who wish to reside off campus will be at no academic 
disadvantage, perhaps the college should consider releasing them from the 
on campus housing requirement. This would then free additional spaces for 
r 'pperclassmen who prefer to live on campus. If, on the other hand, the pre- 
mise can be supported, the college would have empirical evidence to justify 
its policy in discussions with students, faculty, parents, and even legal 
authorities. 
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backcrounl: and significance 

Educators have been suqgQSting for years through the professional 
literature that residence hall living is highly conducive to academic devel- 
opment. For example, Stoner and Yokie (1969) conclude: "A residence hall 
system perfor'Tis two functions on any campusi l) it provides for the phy- 
sical well-being of students and 2) it provides a supplement to the total 
educational process by providing the proper scholastic environment." Stan- 
ford (1969) suggests that easy access to libraries and other benefits typi- 
cally found in dormitory situations can directly contributfj to students' 
intellectual development. Willman follows this line of thought in stating 
that residence halls assist the student "by providing a wide variety of 
edjcational materials for use during leisuro hours, help him learn to copR 
with change by involving him in planning and policymaking, and encourage him 
to see that learning gained in living is as valuable as that gained in the 
classroom. *' 

Moos (1975) surveyed 100 different residence groups on 58 public 
campuses and 42 private ones, using the University Residence Environ- 
ment Scales, and a self-report questionnaire. He concluded that on campus 
living environments "can be very influential in improving academic perfor- 
mance, health, and student satisfaction." 

Parents of freshmen also seem to place a great deal of faith in dor- 
mitory life. Ellis (1970) surveyed 504 parents of entering freshmen male 
students at the University of Oregon. Only one in six parents viewed off 
camp'js housing for freshmen favorably. 
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Although it might seem only natural for dormitory living to snhance 
academic performance, thore is empirical data to the contrary. Brother 
and Hatch (1971) selected eight institutions of higher learning for oxamin- 
ing residential impact on students . The f indings indicated that type of 
accommodation had neither a beneficial nor worsening effect upon academic 
perf ormance . 

At the University of Maryland, College Park, Leuiis (1973) studied 
the academic achievement of freshmen students housed in coeducational 
versus single sex dormitories, high-rise versus low-rise dormitories, and 
halls with limited visitation versus unlimited visitation hours. No sig- 
nificant differences were found among the students in various types of 
residences on academic achievement or attrition rates. 

Chickering (1971) developed an extensive longitudinal analysis fo- 
cusing on the *'educational outcomes" of the commuter and resident student. 
He concluded that over a four year period, the commuters and residents were 
very similar in regard to intellectual development. 

Call (1974) matched a sample of 100 resident students and 100 com- 
muters at a small four year liberal arts institution on the basis of sex, 

age, intelligence, marital status, and college class. He reported that 

ft 

no significant difference was found between the two groups in regard to qua- 
lity point average. 

Students themselves seem largely unconvinced about the scholastic 
advantages of on campus living. Standing (1969) distributed the House 
Analysis Survey to 1481 students in 27 residence hall houses at nichigan 
State University to discover their impressions of house life. Sixty per- 
cent completed the survey. The most favorably-rated items were inter- 
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porsonal relationships and a genorol satisfaction with life in tho hnll 
and in tho house within the hall. The intollnctual and cultural life of 
the house received tho least favorablo rating. 

At the University of Arkansas, Campboll (1973) reported the results 
of oral interviews with students who were moving out of residence halls, 
who had already moved off campus, who were friends of dissatisfied resi- 
dents, or who were still living in campus residences. A major reason for 
students moving off campus was the feeling that greater control over study 
conditions could be gained. 

Beyond all of this data, Williams (1973) points out that some courts 
have ruled that students are not obliged to reside on campus unless it can 
be demonstrated to be educationally beneficial. Hence, simply from a legal 
perspective, perhaps York College should examine the effects of housing 
arrangements upon the academic achievement of freshmen students before 
requiring all new students to live in dormitory facilities. Furthermore, as 
previously suggested, it may be more advantageous to release those fresh- 
men who wish to move off campus, allowing more room for upperclassmen. 

Summary of the Li terature 

The current professional literaturp suggests the following: 

1) Educators and parents believe that dormitory living Is highly 
conducive to academic achievement. 

2) Empirical studies indicate that living accommodations do not 
necessarily have a beneficial or worsening effect upon the academic per- 
formance of college students. 

3) Legal authorities and students themselves have become skeptical 
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about the educrational benefits of rosidonct) holl llv/inq, 

With this in mind, tho researcher set out to oxamino tho acarlBmic 
achlevemont of 40 freshmen studnnts who were relcosfiri from the on campus 
housing policy durinc) tho 1975-76 academic year. These individuals wore 
matchori with an equivalent group of 1975-76 freshmen resident atudonta 
and compared on the basis of: 1) scholastic average, 2) number placed 
on academic probation, and 3) attrition rata. 
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PROCEDURES 



Derinltlon of Terms 

1) AcorJamlc achievemBnt - doflned In any and all of tho following 
three wayst a) scholastic avoraqe, b) attrition rato, and c) number 
placed on disciplinary probation. 

2) Academic probation - Any freshman student having less than a 
1.6 Quality Point Average first semester or less than a 1.7 Q.P.A. sec- 
ond semester will be placed on academic probation. In this study, a 
student will be considered as being placed on academic probation whether 
it occurred first semester only, second semester only, or both. 

3) Dependent variable - age, sex, intelligence, marital and class 
status (matched pairs ^«ampling technique) 

4) Drop-out - failure of any freshman student in this study to con- 
tinue into the sophomore year at York College 

5) Independent variable - place of residence 

6) Intervening variable - motivation, values, curriculum, classroom 
instruction, health, socio-economic status, extra-curricular Involvement, 
social adjustment 

7) Off campus students - students* living off campus in a room, apart- 
ment, house or any other facility, but not In their own home 

8) Persister - any freshman involved in this study who continued 
into the sophomore year at York College 

9) Resident students - students living in York College dormitories 
10) Scholastic average - Quality Point Average computed by dividing 

the sum of course credits and weighted grades by the total number of credits. 
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Cradoa aro qlvnn the fnllowinq woiqhtai A«4| 8t3; C w 2\ Dtli 
r ■ 0, for oxnmplnt 

Courso Credits Wwlqhted Grades 

3 X 3 (8) . 9 

6 n 2 (C) « 12 

3 X 4 (A) m 12 

33 

33 12 » 2.75 Quality Point Avorngo 
11) Quality Point Average - see scholastic avoraqo 

Limitations of the Study 

1) The extent to which York Colleqo residence facilitlGs compared to 
those of other Institutions limited the external validity of the investi- 
gation, 

2) Any of the intervening variables from motivation to socio-economic 
class may have limited the accuracy of the study. 

3) The extent to vwhich the campus facilities under study reflected 
the total off campus situation limited the generalization of results, 

4) The extent to which freshmen Qeiality Point Average accurately 
reflected academic achievement limited the accuracy of this study, 

5) The extent to which attrition rate accurately reflected academic 
achievement limited the accuracy of this study, 

6) The extent to which placement on academic probation reflected 
academic achievement affected the validity of the investigation. 
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Basic Assumptions 

1) It is assumed that the matching of those freshmen living off 
campus with dormitory residents resulted in reasonably homogeneous groups. 

2) It is assumed that Quality Point Average accurately reflected aca- 
demic achievement. 

3) It is assumed that attrition rate accurately reflected academic 
achievement. 

4) It is assumed that placement on academic probation realistically 
indicated academfc achievement. 

5) It is assumed that the possible intervening variables did not 
adversely affect the results of this study. 

Procedures for Collecting the Data 

1) Those AO freshmen who were released from the York College 
housing policy and subsequently lived off campus during the 1975-76 aca- 
demic year were identified from the appropriate housing records. (Origin- 
ally, 45 such cases were believed to exist. However, a closer examination 
revealed that 5 of these individuals moved into college owned housing 
facilities during the second semester.) 

2) The 40 off campus freshmen were randomly matched with 40 fresh- 
men resident students who attended York College during the same time per- 
iod. Subjects ware then stratified and randomly matched on the basis of 
age , sex, intelligence , and mari tal status. 

3) The following information was obtained for all 80 subjects: 

a) most recent Quality Point Average 

b) whether or not the student was placed on academic probation 
at any time throughout the 1975-76 academic year 

13 
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c) whether or not the student returned to York College for the 
1976 fall semester 

Note - All information required for this study was obtained from 

records found in the Housing Office, Admissions Office, Computer Center, 

and Records Office of York College of Pennsylvania. 

Procedures for Treating the Data 

1) At test was utilized to compare the mean scholastic average of 
freshmen resident students with the mean s.cholastic average of freshmen 
living off campus. The following null hypothesis was tested: 

There is no significant difference between the mean scholastic average 
of freshmen dormitory residents and freshmen living off campus. 

Null Hypothesis H^ : x, = x^. 

Alternate Hypothesis H3 : x, > x/ 

Level of Significance c< = .05 

Critical t Value 1 .66 

Degrees of F reedom 88 

One Tailed Test •95 percentile value 

Hq must be rejected and accepted if t > 1.66. 

2) A chi-square test was utilized^ to compare the number of 
freshmen dormitory residents placed on academic probation with the num- 
ber of freshmen off campus students placed on ecademic probation. The 
following null hypothesis was tested: 

There is no significant difference between the number of freshmen 
dormitory residents placed on academic probation and the number of fresh- 
men off campus residents placed on academic probation. 
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Null Hypothesis H^, : 77^^ = 7)^^ 

Alternate Hypothesis H 'Tf^p^ < 7Tp 

Level of Significance r .05 

Critical Value .0039 

Degrees of Freedom 1 

One Tailed Tost .05 percentile value 
Ho must be rejected and Ha accepted if oC^ < .0039. 

3) A chi-square test was utilized to compare the number of fresh- 
men dormitory residents who drop out of York College with the number of 
freshmen drop-outs living off campus. The following null hypothesis was 
tested t 

There is no significant difference between the number of freshmen 
residents who drop out before their second year, and the number of fresh- 
men drop-outs living off campus. 

Null Hypothesis H© ^ 7?i7^ = 7>^^ 

Alternate Hypothesis Hg ' ^ 

Level of Significance c< r .05 

Gr.itical t}C^\/alue .0039 

Degrees of Freedom 1 

One Tailed Test .95 percentile value 
Ho must be rejected and Ha accepted if oC^ < .0039. 
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RESULTS 



The data resulting from the study is as follows: 

Hypothesis Number J[ 
resident students off campus students 

nx r 40 n = 40 

83.32 !Ey = 80.98 

= 201.30 ■ r 192.89 

(Tx = .84 (Ty = .86 

X = 2.08 y = 2.02 

critical t value s 1.66 
calculated t value s .30 

The abovQ table records the calculated statistics comparing the 
mean scholastic average of freshmen resident students with the mean scho- 
lastic average of freshmen living off campus. Designated respectively are 
the number in each group; sum of scores; sum of scores squared; standard 
deviation; and mean. Since the calculated t value does not exceed the 
critical t value at the .05 level, the null hypothesis can not be re- 
jected. The researcher thus concludes fchat freshmen resident students do 
not achieve a higher scholastic average than off campus freshmen students. 

Hypothesis Number 2^ 

resident students off campus students 
on academic probation 9 13 
not on academic probation 31 27 
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critical -jC^value r ,0039 
calculated value = ,5642 

The above table reveals that 9 of the 40 residents were placed 
on academic probation while 13 of the off campus students found themselves 
in the same situation. Since the calculated X^value of ,5642 is not 
less than the critical tC^value of •DD39, the researcher must accept the 
null hypothesis. The researcher therefore concludes that freshmen resi- 
dents do not tend to have a significantly lower number of students placed 
on academic probation as compared to freshmen living off canipus. 

Hypothesis Number 3^ 
resident students off campus students 

drop-outs 5 ^ 

persisters 35 36 

critical a^value r .0039 
calculated "X^ value = □ 

The above table reveals that 5 of the 40 residnnts failed to continue 
into their sophomore year at York College, while 4 of the 40 off campus stu- 
dents dropped out. Since the calculated -X^value of D is not less than the 
critical X^value of .0039, ths researcher accepts the null hypothesis. Henc 
the researcher concludes that freshmen residents do not tend to have fewer 
drop-outs as compared to off campus students. 
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IIY1PLICATI0N5 AND DISCUSSION 



It is clear that York College resident freshmen do not achieve 
a higher scholastic average than freshmen living off campus. Further- 
more, on campus residency seems to have no positive effect upon attri- 
tion rate or the number of students placed on academic probation for 
freshmen. 

This information has far reaching implications for York College 
residence life policies. The most obvious of course is that one can 
hardly justify requiring freshmen to reside on campus on the basis of 
educational merit if that premise cannot be supported empirically. Per- 
haps those dormitory programs which supposedly stimulate academic excel- 
lence should be re-examined with stricter accountability evaluations. 
The findings also seem to support the notion that learning need not be 
campus centered, but can be accomplished very effectively throughout the 
community in a more non-traditional manner. 

However, unanswered are questions in regard to interpersonal rela- 
tionships. Is socialization more immediate and effective on campus? 
Do attitudes differ as residency status changes? What about independent 
living skills and emotional adjustment? Perhaps a substantial case for 
requiring freshmen to live on campus can be developed through examination 
of these variables. Furthermore, the Off ice of Residence Life may then 
be able to better isolate and improve upon those housing variables which 
effect students directly. Energies could thus bn expended more effective 
ly in assisting students both on and off campus. 
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RECOIYimENDATlONS 

1) The Office of Residence Life can not empirically justify re- 
instating the requirement for all freshmen to live on campus on the basis 
of educational merit. 

2) A copy of this study will be submitted to the Academic Council 
recommending that those freshmen who prefer to live off campus be re- 
leased from the York College residency requirement, with the understand- 
ing that upperclassmen who wish to live in a residflnce hall will fill 
the subsequent vacancies. 

3) The Office of Residence Life has an obligation to further 
examine the variables which may distinguish residents from off campus 
students with the intention of further improving the quality of life for 
all students. 
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